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PREFACE. 


The  plan  of  this  book,  in  its  general  arrangement,  is  similar  to 
the  one  adopted  in  "  Town's  First  Header,"  now  so  long  and  so 
favorably  known  to  the  public.  The  reading  matter,  however,  is 
entirely  new,  being  mostly  original. 

The  primary  object  of  the  authors  has  been  to  devise  the  best 
method  of  gaining  and  fixing  the  attention  of  the  pupil  on  the 
lesson,  to  be  read ;  for,  imless  this  is  first  done,  no  improvement 
can  be  made. 

The  reading  matter  here  furnished  is  not  only  adapted  to  the 
understanding  and  attainments  of  the  pupil,  but  is  well  calculated 
to  awaken  a  deep  interest,  and  prepare  him  to  read  the  lesson  in 
that  earnest  and  attentive  manner,  which  will  enable  him  to  com- 
prehend and  retain  all  the  ideas  in  it.  Nearly  all  the  lessons  are 
preceded  by  a  tasteful  engraving,  and  are  written  in  simple  and 
familiar  language.  They  are  not  made  up  of  detached  sentences/ 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  into  them  some  word  or 
words  of  a  spelling  lesson  previously  prepared,  thereby  becoming 
stiff,  sometimes  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  always  dry  to  the 
pupil ;  but  they  are  in  one  connected  subject  throughout,  —  a  sub- 
ject which  can  not  fail  to  entertain  and  instruct,  because  its  main 
ideas  are  illustrated  by  pictures,  at  which  children  always  love  to 
look,  and-about  which  they  never  become  tired  of  talking. 

The  authors,  satisfied  that  the  most  simple  language  is  best 
adapted  to  the  class  of  pupils  for  whom  this  Reader  is  designed, 
have  adhered,  as  strictly  .as  possible,  to  the  one-syllable  system. 
They  have  departed  from  it  only  when  necessary  to  avoid  any 
stiffness  of  style,  or  weakness  of  expression,  which  might  arise 
from  too  closely  following  it  in  every  instance.    The  style  of  most 
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of  the  pieces  is  colloquial,  and  is  designed  tp  familiarize  the  pupil 
with  words  in  most  common  use. 

To  assist  the  young  reader  in  the  prorfunciation  of  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable,  and  thus  prevent  hesitancy  in  reading,  all 
such  words  are  divided  and  accented,  except  those  which  are  pro- 
nounced as  one  syllable.  But  the  termination  ed,  when  the  c  is 
silent  or  italicised,  although  it  is  set  off,  in  accordance  with  u  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary,"  by  a  hyphen  or  the  mark  of  accent, 
in  all  words  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  spelling  lessons,  and  in  some 
words  in  the  reading  lessons,  yet,  in  the  pronunciation  of  such 
words,  it  is  to  be  joined  to  the  preceding  syllable. 

Each  spelling  lesson  has  been  made  from  the  succeeding  read- 
ing lesson ;  not  the  latter  from  the  former,  as  some  authors  recom- 
mend, thereby  manifesting  their  want  of  a  practical  knowledge  of 
what  is  best  adapted  to  interest  the  child. 

Each  elementary  sound  has  been  illustrated  by  an  appropriate 
engraving,  the  name  of  which  contains  the  element  which  is  to  be 
learned ;  and  it  is  further  combined  and  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying examples.  The  pauses  and  marks  in  reading,  and  the 
table  of  numbers,  have  also  been  introduced. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  have  the  moral  sentiment  and  in- 
fluence of  the  book  faultless,  and  to  inculcate  such  a  morality  as 
will  make  kind  and  obedient  children,  and  useful  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  the  authors  would  say,  that  the  present  is  the 
Eirst  of  a  New  Series  of  Eeaders.  It  is  next  to  the  Primer  in 
simplicity,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Series  to  prepare. 
They  are  well  aware  that  to  talk  intelligibly  and  sensibly  from  a 
book  to  children,  is  a  difficult  task ;  and  how  far,  and  how  well, 
they  have  succeeded,  a  practical  test  of  the  book  must  determine. 

The  Authors. 

Boston,  October  15,  1856. 
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The  attention  of  teachers  is  particularly  invited  to  the  "  Pauses 
and  Marks  in  Beading,"  the  "  Table  of  Numbers,"  and  the  "  Ele- 
mentary Sounds."  As  children  should  early  become  acquainted 
with  these,  they  are  here  introduced  for  the  purpc  je  of  being  stud- 
ied and  learned  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons. 

The  pupil  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  nances  of  the  pauses, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  their  relative  length,  and  should  study 
the  table  of  numbers  until  he  can  read  them  without  hesitation. 

And,  since  good  reading  and  speaking  depend  so  much  on  dis- 
tinct articulation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds 
should  be  required,  as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  ability  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  them.  Hence,  to  make  the  study  of  them  more  attract- 
ive and  interesting,  they  are  associated  with  pictorial  illustrations. 
The  letter,  representing  the  required  element,  is  italicized ;  and 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  cut  will  give  its  true 
element.  The  name  of  the  cut  should  first  be  pronounced  by  the 
class  in  concert  or  individually,  and  then  the  element  by  itself;  as, 
^.pe  a,  Arm  a,  Awl  a,  &c. 

The  pupil  should  be  drilled  on  each  element,  till  it  is  made  per- 
fectly familiar,  and  can  be  uttered  with  ease.  As  many  different 
combinations  of  each  element  have  been  given  for  further  exer- 
cise, as  our  limited  space  would  allow.  To  these,  the  teacher 
should  add  other  exercises ;  and  he  should  in  no  case  permit  a 
faulty  articulation  to  go  uncorrected.  A  daily  class-exercise  on 
the  preceding  subjects  is  earnestly  recommended. 

The  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the  spelling  lesson  should 
be  so  thoroughly  learned,  that  each  word  can  be  readily  pronounced 
at  sight.  This  will  secure  fluency,  and  an  easy  and  natural  utter- 
ance, in  reading. 
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TABLE  OP  NUMBERS. 


Letters. 

Figures.  Names. 

Numeral  Adjectives. 

I 

1 

one 

first 

II 

2 

two 

second 

III 

3 

three 

third 

IV 

4 

four 

fourth 

V 

5 

five 

fifth 

VI 

6 

six 

sixth 

VII 

7 

seven 

seventh 

VIII 

8 

eight 

eighth 

IX 

9 

nine 

ninth 

X 

10 

ten 

tenth 

XI 

11 

eleven 

eleventh 

XII 

12 

twelve 

twelfth 

XIII 

13 

thirteen 

thirteenth 

XIV 

14 

fourteen 

fourteenth 

XV 

15 

fifteen 

fifteenth 

XVI 

16 

sixteen 

■  sixteenth 

XVII 

17 

seventeen 

seventeenth 

XVIII 

18 

eighteen 

eighteenth 

XIX 

19 

nineteen 

nineteenth 

XX 

on 

twenty 

twentieth 

All 

21 

twenty-one 

twenty-first 

XXII,  &c. 

22 

twenty-two 

twenty-second 

XXX 

30 

thirty 

thirtieth 

XL 

40 

forty 

fortieth  t 

L 

50 

.fifty 
sixty 

fiftieth 

LX 

60 

sixtieth 

LXX 

70 

seventy 

seventieth 

LXXX 

80 

eighty 

eightieth 

XC 

90 

ninety 

ninetieth 

C 

100 

one  hundred 

one  hundredth 
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PAUSES  AND  MARKS  IN  READING. 

The  Comma  [ ,  ]  usually  denotes  the  shortest  pause. 

The  Semicolon  [ ;  ]  usually  denotes  a  pause  twice  as 
long  as  a  comma. 

The  Colon  [ :  ]  usually  denotes  a  pause  three  times 
as  long  as  a  comma. 

The  Period  [ .  ]  denotes  a  full  stop. 

The  Interrogation  point  [  ?  ]  denotes  that  a  question 
is  asked. 

The  Exclamation  point  [ !  ]  denotes  wonder,  surprise, 
or  admiration. 

The  Dash  [  —  ]  usually  denotes  a  sudden  stop,  or 
change  in  the  subject. 

Note.  No  one  of  the  preceding  pauses  has  any  uniform 
or  definite  length.  The  length  of  a  pause,  therefore,  must 
depend  on  the  sentiment  to  be  expressed,  the  emotions  of  the 
reader,  and  his  rate  of  utterance. 

The  Hyphen  [  -  ]  is  used  to  separate  the  syllables  of 
a  word,  and  to  join  the  parts  of  compound  words ;  as  in 
man-ner-ly,  play-day. 

The  Apostrophe  [ '  ]  denotes  the  possessive  case  of 
nouns ;  as,  John's  hat ;  —  or  the  omission  of  a  letter  or 
letters  in  a  word  ;  as,  e'en  for  even,  thro'  for  through. 

The  Marks  of  Quotation  [  "  "  ]  denote  that  the  in- 
closed passage  is  the  language  of  some  other  person. 

The  Mark  of  Accent  [ '  ]  denotes  the  syllable  in  a 
word,  which  is  required  to  be  pronounced  with  a  more 
forcible  utterance  than  the  rest ;  as  in  fam'i-Iy. 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 
Vocal  Elements. 


ale 
aim 


age  race 
ate  hake 


ant 
ask 


arc 
asp 


cart 
path 


Awl 


law  all  bald 
awe     jaw  tall 


nag 
van 


mat  trap 
lad  sack 


.Eagle 


eat 
see 

fen 
rex 


pea 
key 

bed 
net 


feet 
leaf 

rest 
deck 
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Spoon 


ice  p£e  file 
im       isle  kite 


oar 
oat 


bit  tin 
lid       mix  sh^p 


ode 
row 


pole 
tone 


do  coo  food 
two      woo  move 


dot  dog  rock 
fox       cob  shod 


due  hue  mule 
me      cue  tune 


tun  cub  dust 
cwp      dug  luck 
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it 

Pulley 

put 

puss 

push 

11 

puW. 

bush 

tffYir 

■  House 

out 

owl 

thou 

lit  i 

w  ou 

cow 

OUI 

ounce 

Sub-Vocal  Elements. 


Tub 
b 


xub  Tob 


cuxb 


bib 


we&  dmb 


bed      hud  bend 
lad       pod      wade  . 


beg  bug  bxig 
bag      bog  hog 


Jay 


jig  job  june 
gem     gin  edge 


~f 
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ill  wall  well 
lull      loll  bowl 


Drum 
m 


ham  rim  home 
hem     harm  plume 


Hew 
n 


mn  ram 
con      fun  fine 


9k  Bur 
r 


for  fir  fore 
her      car  care 


hive  rore  care 
ere       gire  more 


won 
wax 


wen 
wit 


wind 
week 


Yoke 
J 


you  yet  year 
yon      yore  yawl 
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gaze  doze  seize 
buzz     quiz  gauze 

a'zure  o'sier 
fusion  u'su-al 

thy  yvith  tithe 
then     than  lathe 

song  xang  bung 
ling      long  fang 


Aspirate  Elements, 


sup 

lip 

pope 

sap 

hop 

type 

pi* 

po* 

SOT* 

be* 

bu* 

mar* 
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cot 
roc 

ken 
mck 

coke 
duc& 

PeacA 

sucA 
cAin 

bencA 
cAop 

torcA 
chub 

f=m  Hat 

IK  . 

hod 
hid 

had 
hum 

Aard 
hang 

if 
oaf 

do/ 
hal/ 

fifi 
fane 

w  - 

why 
what 

who]) 
when 

tvhig 
whur 

hiss 

ace 

loss 
dice 

truss 
force 

mash 
she 

mesh 
shoe 

mush 
shore 

lath 
thin 

both 
tooth 

bath 
theft 
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LESSON  I. 

i  what   three   book       fa'ther  great  learn 

ice     girls    John      loves  good  reM 

his     Jane    stands     hear  says  wise 


A  Family  Scene. 

1.  O,  what  a  nice  cut  this  is  !  I 
can  see  one  boy  and  three  girls  in  it. 

2.  Jane  has  her  new  book.  John 
stands  by  his  fa'ther,  and  loves  to 
hear  him  tell  of  great  and  good  men. 

3.  "I  will  be  a  good  boy,  fa'ther," 
says  he,  "  and  learn  to  read  good 
books,  that  I  may  be  a  wise  and  good 
man  too." 

2 
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LESSON  II. 

droll  will 

looks  bite 

but  them 

dog  make 

1.  See  Jane  and 
John  feed  the  old  dog.  They  haye 
put  a  bib  on  his  neck. 

2.  How  droll  he  looks  !  But  he 
is  a  good  dog,  and  will  not  bite  them, 
if  they  do  make  fun  of  him. 


LESSON  III. 

here     kit'tens  means 

play     one  jump 

with    chair  those 

their    think  floor 

•  1.  Ann  and  Jane 
are  here  at  play  with  their  kit'tens. 

2.  Look  at  the  one  in  the  chair.  I 
think  he  means  to  jump  at  those  on 
the  floor. 

3.  They  will  then  have  a  good 
play  with  the  girls. 
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LESSON  IV. 


« more     chick'ens  fear 


\some  t  how  that 


crumbs  close  hurt 


once     hens  come 


1.  Here  is  Jane 


once  more.  She  has  some  crumbs  for 
the  hens  and  chick' ens. 

2.  See  how  close  they  come  up  to 
her !  They  haye  no  fear  that  she  will 
hurt  them.    She  loyes  to  feed  them. 


John  has  a  trap  with  two  mice  in  it. 
His  friend  James  holds  the  cat. 

2.  John  will  soon  let  the  mice  out. 


LESSON  V. 


.  trap  James  puss 
»Q  two      holds  sly 


^;  mice  soon  rogues 
r~  friend  out  meal 


1.  O,  look  here ! 


3.  Then  old  puss  will  haye  hold  of 
the  sly  rogues,  and  make  a  good  meal 
of  them. 
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LESSON  VI. 

owl  night  bill 

eyes  catch  sharp 

when  mouse  claws 

shines  strong  kill 

L  The  owl  has  big 
eyes,  yet  lie  can  not  see  well  when 
the  sun  shines. 

2.  But  at  night  he  can  see  to  catch 
a  mouse.    He  eats  rats  and  mice. 

3.  "With  his  strong  bill  and  sharp 
claws,  he  can  kill  a  hen. 


LESSON  VII. 


calls  milk 

his  drink 

tells  should 

maid  grow 

This  is  the  old 
red  cow  with  her  nice  fat  calf.  J ames 
calls  the  calf  his. 

2.  He  tells  the  maid  to  let  him 
have  all  the  milk  he  can  drink.  He 
says,  "  I  want  he  should  grow  fast." 
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LESSON  VIII. 

and      bends  cheeks 

po'ny    such  arms 

fine      rides  cool 

look     give  day 

1.  Here  is  John. 
and  his  po  ny.  How  fine  they  look  ! 
See  how  the  pony  bends  his  neck  ! 

2.  Such  rides  give  John  red  cheeks 
and  strong  arms. 

3.  He  is  up  with  the  sun,  and  rides 
in  the  cool  of  the  day. 


LESSON  IX. 

pigs  dirt  wants 

root  eat  neat 

ground  fast  clean 

lie     *  each  act 

1 .  Pigs  love  to  root 
up  the  ground,  and  lie  in  the  dirt. 

2.  When  they  are  fed,  they  eat  fast. 
Each  one  wants  all  he  can  get. 

3.  You  must  keep  neat  and  clean, 
and  not  act  like  the  pigs. 
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LESSON  X. 

new  great  love 

mean  right  their 

read  they  more 

through  what  play 

1 .  J  ohii  and  Jane 
have  a  new  book.  They  mean  to 
read  it  through  with  great  care. 

2.  That  is  right ;  for  then  they 
can  tell  what  it  says. 

3.  They  loye  their  book  more  than 

Play-  

LESSON  XI. 

Trip     tore  then 
caught  she  ran 
hold     cuffed  back 
dress    ears  bark'ed 

1.  Jane  is  here 
at  play  with  her  dog  Trip.  How 
fast  they  run  ! 

2.  One  day  Trip  caught  hold  of 
Jane's  dress  and  tore  it, 

3.  She  cuffed  his  ears.  Then  he  > 
ran  back  and  barked  at  her. 
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LESSON  XII. 


boys  seen  hope  this  wants  wait 
whom  way  stay  term  guess  long 
you      school  out      tree     must  late 

Going  to  School. 

1.  The  boys  and  girls  whom  you 
have  seen  at  play,  are  now  on  their 
way  to  school. 

2.  I  hope  they  will  not  stay  out 
one  day  this  term. 

3.  But  look  at  that  boy  by  the 
tree.  J ane  wants  him  to  go  to  school 
with  them;  and  I  guess  he  will  go. 

4.  But  they  must  not  wait  long  for 
him  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  be  late. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

stop       scare  think 

says       birds  nest 

still       there  near 

shall      yes  eggs 

1.  "Stop,  stop!" 
says  John ;  "  keep  still,  or  we  shall 
scare  those  birds.  Do  you  not  see 
them  up  there  ?  " 

2.  "  O  yes,"  says  Jane ;  "  and  I 
think  they  haye  a  nest  near  by,  with 
some  eggs  or  young  birds  in  it." 


LESSON  XIV. 

was        one  will 

right      stands  steal 

here       edge  kill 

four       bad  the 

1.  Yes,  Jane  was 
right.  Here  is  the  nest  with  four 
eggs  in  it. 

2.  One  of  the  old  birds  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest. 

3.  I  hope  no  bad  boy  will  steal  the 
eggs,  or  kill  the  birds. 
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LESSON  XV. 

well     girls    which  said  keep  fresh 

room    are      seats     les'sons  rare  leaves 

boys    tell      stand    noon  plants  pick 

The  School. 

1.  Well,  this  is  the  school'-room. 
The  boys  and  girls  that  you  have  seen, 
and  have  read  of,  are  here. 

2.  Can  you  tell  which  they  are  ? 
They  are  on  some  of  those  seats,  and 
will  soon  stand  up  to  read. 

3.  When  they  have  all  read  and 
said  their  les'sons,  it  will  be  noon. 

4.  What  do  you  think  they  will  do 
then  ?    You  will  see  as  you  read  on. 
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LESSON  XVI. 


plfi^lp  school  takes  time 
*  now      ^ea(^  with 


some     see  his 
ft?;  tree      beats  hand 


1.  The  school  is 


now  out  for  noon;  and  the  boys  and 
girls  are  at  play. 

2.  Some  sing  by  the  tree.  John 
takes  the  lead.  See  how  he  beats  the 
time  with  his  right  hand ! 


SsC^gBBs^  1.  But  who  are 
here  ?   0  it  is  J ane's  class  ! 

2.  Do  you  think  they  all  try  to  read 
right  ?  I  guess  not ;  for  Jane  seems 
to  talk  to  that  small  boy. 

3.  But  he  says  he  can  not  read 
well,  John's  choir  sing  so  loud. 


LESSON  XVII. 


jlag^b  who 
%  jjjfc  class 

Bfl  right 


guess  says 

seems  well 

talk  choir 

small  loud 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

rest     toss       clubs    roll      sports  strong 
front  ball      jump    hoop    fresh  glow 
house  knock   rope  J  swing  limbs  health 

The  Play-Ground. 

1.  The  rest  of  the  boys  and  girls 
are  here  in  front  of  the  schoorhouse. 

2.  Some  of  the  boys  toss  the  ball, 
and  some  knock  it  with  clubs. 

3.  The  girls  jump  the  rope,  roll 
the  hoop,  and  ride  in  the  swing. 

4.  Such  sports  in  the  fresh  air 
make  their  limbs  strong,  and  give 
them  all  a  fine  glow  of  health. 
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LESSON  XIX. 


^^rW- 4 ^ IV  SUlii s^nS       cough  best 
'Ik ('  'Hi  sweet     say  once 


bird  song  bad 
can        does  cold 


and  can  not  sing." 

2.  No  ;  he  will  give  you  his  best 
song,  in  his  best  way,  and  not  cough 
once. 


this  great  white  swan.  See  how  she 
bends  her  long,  slim  neck,  and  floats 
on  the  stream  ! 

2.  Her  down  is  thick,  and  soft  as 
silk.    It  is  used  to  trim  cloaks. 


LESSON  xx. 


Aji  white     floats  silk 
M  swan     stream  used 
K  long      thick  trim 


slim      soft  cloaks 
1.  Now   look  at 
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LESSON  XXI. 
sail      made    wind     great  sport  stick 
boats   large    drives   sea     been  fine 
pond    ships    just      Tray  brought  warm 
The  Little  Boats. 

1.  John  and  Jane  have  now  come 
out  to  sail  their  boats  on  th^  pond. 

2.  Their-  boats  are  made  like  large 
ships ;  and  the  wind  drives  them  on 
the  pond,  just  as  it  does  great  ships 
on  the  sea. 

3.  Old  Tray  likes  the  sport  too. 
He  has  been  in  the  pond,  and  brought 
out  a  stick  for  John.  This  is  fine  fun 
for  him  in  a  warm  day. 
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LESSON  XXII. 
eVer    clo'ver  lambs    fur        beds  hide 
rab'bit  chew   take      wild      hair  least 
tame    cuds    smooth  blown    fond  noise 
The  Eabbits. 

1.  Did  you 
ev'er  see  a  rab'- 
bit ?  Jane  has 
four  or  five 
tame  ones. 

2.  She  gives 
them  sweet  clover  to  eat.     Then  y 
they  will  lie  down,  and  chew  their 
cuds  like  lambs. 

3.  Shf  ran  take  them  up  in  'her 
arms,  tJjS  ;  viiooth  lown  their  soft 
fur.  They  know  she  will  not  hurt 
them. 

4.  Wild  rab'bits  live  in  the  ground, 
or  at  the  roots  of  some  tree  that  the 
wind  has  blowm  down.  There  they 
make#beds  of  hair  and  soft  hay. 

5.  They  are  fond  of  play,  but  hide 
at  the  least  noise. 
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LESSON  XXVII. 

these      plows  plant  cov'er 

work      ground  corn  sure 

farm      team  hills  cakes 


Plowing  and  Planting. 

1.  These  men  are  at  work  on  their 
farm.  One  plows  up  the  ground  with 
]fc  team;  and  two  plant  the  corn. 

2.  They  drop  it  in  hills  with  one 
hand,  and  then  cov'er  it  with  a  hoe. 

3.  All  are  hard  at  wt>rk ;  and  I 
hope  they  will  get  a  good  crof>.  I 
am  sure  they  mean  to  try.  Who 
does  not  loye  good  corn  cakes  ? 
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LESSON  XXVIII. 

gar'den     flow'ers       tulip  ar'bor 

walks       pret'ty      .  lil'y  weeds 

moth'er    picture       bloom  next 

The  Garden. 

1.  John's  farther  has  a  fine  gar'den 
with  wide  walks  in  it. 

2.  On  each  side  of  these  walks, 
Jane  and  her  moth'er  haye  flowers 
and  rare  plants.  O,  how  pret'ty  they 
mnst  look! 

3.  Yes,  here  is  a  pic'ture  of  them. 
Yon  can  see  the  pink,  the  tulip,  the 
lily,  and  the  rose,  all  in  full  bloom. 
See  how  nice  and  fresh  they  are  ! 
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4.  There  is  a  cool  ar'bor,  too,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  walks. 

5.  John  and  Jane, .  you  see,  haye 
just  come  out  to  get  some  flowers  for 
their  moth'er. 

6.  She  will  put  them  in  her  white 
vase ;  and  the  leaves  will  keep  fresh 
and  green  all  day. 

7.  Has  your  father's  gar'den  any 
nice  walks,  and  all  these  sweet  plants 
and  flowers  in  it  ? 

8.  I  hope  it  has ;  for  I  want  all 
good  hoys  and  girls  to  love  flowers, 
and  learn  to  take  good  care  of  them,  i 

9.  When  you  walk  in  a  garden, 
you  must  not  step  on  the  beds ;  nor 
must  you  pick  the  flowers  till  you 
have  leave. 

10.  But  I  must  tell  you  that  John 
loves  to  work  as  well  as  play ;  and 
you  may  know  he  does  by  his  looks. 

11.  He  knows  how  to  keep  the 
weeds  down ;  and  you  will  see  in  tho 
next  les'son  what  he  does  with  them,  j 


the 
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hard 
rake 
late 


LESSON  XXIX. 
break'fastl    trim  teacher 
ought  g^ft  water 

fruit         1    k°rse  things 
At  Work  in  the  Garden. 

1.  Well,  here  is  John  hard  at  work 
with  hk  rake.  He  was  up  wrth  the 
sun.    John  does  not  he  m  hed  late, 

as  some  boys  do. 

2.  No;  he  gets  up,  and  works  till 
it  is  time  for  breakfast.  Then  he 
can  sit  down  and  eat  a  good  meal 

3  He  says  the  weeds  ought  not  to 
grtinthegar'de^ndjn^s^ 
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So  he  digs  and  pulls  them  up,  and 
gives  them  to  the  pigs. 

4.  But  who  is  that  by  the  fruit- 
trees  ?  It  is  a  man  who  has  come  to 
trim  and  graft  them.  This  will  make 
them  bear  large  and  fair  fruit. 

5.  You  can  see  two  boys  back  there 
too.  They  have  come  out  to  play 
horse.  It  is  a  fine  place  for  such 
sport. 

6.  I  hope  these  boys  go  to  school, 
and  will  ask  leave  to  pick  some  flow- 
ers for  their  teach'er. 

7.  She  will  put  them  into  some 
wa'ter,  and  let  them  stand  on  her 
desk.  How  sweet  they  will  make  the 
room  smell ! 

8.  Do  you  know  who  made  the 
flowers,  and  gave  them  so  sweet  a 
smell?  It  was  the  great  God,  —  he 
who  made  all  things. 

9.  I  hope  you  will  think  of  this 
when  you  see  the  flowers  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 
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LESSON  XXX. 

dance       queen         hap'py  play'-day 
wreaths    chos'en        en-joy'  hearts 
crown      choice        please  chaste 

May-Day. 

1.  What  do  you  think  all  these 
girls  are  out  there  in  the  groye  for? 
And  why  do  they  dance  round  that 
pole  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  its 
top  ? 

2.  O,  it  is  May'-day ;  and  the  girls 
that  go  to  Miss  Wells's  school  haye 
come  out  to  crown  their  queen. 
What  a  fine  spot  they  haye  chos'en! 
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3.  But  who  is  the  queen  ?  Her 
name  is  Flora.  She  has  been  so 
kind,  and  had  her  les'sons  so  well, 
that  all  made  choice  of  her.  g 

4.  Lu'cy  and  J ane  haye  just  placed 
the  crown  on  her  head.  Lit'tlc  Ann, 
too,  has  a  wreath  on  her  head,  and 
holds  one  in  her  hand. 

5.  What  a  gay  time  they  -must 
haye  !  Just  see  the  flowers  all  round 
them  !  I  should  think  that  all  the 
girls  might  haye  a  wreath  to  wear. 

6.  Such  plays  are  right.  God  giyes 
us  flowers  and  friends  to  make  us 
happy ;  and  it  is  right  to  en-joy' 
them. 

7.  Do  you  not  think  that  these  girls 
ought  to  loye  their  teach'er,  and  try 
to  please  her  in  all  things,  for  such  a 
play'-day  as  this  ? 

8.  I  think  so ;  and  I  hope  their 
hearts  and  liyes  will  be  as  pure  and 
chaste,  as  the  fresh' -blown  flowers  of 
spring. 
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LESSON  XXXI. 
place       Charles       grandly  stores 
a-bout'     George        whale  turned 
har'bor     oars  years  wharf 

The  Sail. 

1.  I  do  not  think  you  can  tell  from 
what  place  that  great  ship  has  come, 
or  what  kind  of  a  ship  it  is.  W ell,  I 
will  tell  you  more  about  it  soon. 

2.  One  fine  day,  John  had  leave 
from  his  moth'er  to  go  down  to  the 
har'bor  with  his  friends  to  take  a  sail. 

3.  They  had  two  new  boats.  One 
of  them  had  sails,  and  one  had  oars. 


 r-   -  -  ~  — 
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4.  They  chose  Charles  Jones  to  sail 
one,  and  George  Rice  took  the  one 
with  oars. 

5.  They  sailed  round  the  har'bor 
for  a  long  time ;  when,  all  at  once, 
John  cried  out,  ' '  What  great  ship  is 
that?  It  is  a  large  one,  and  must 
haye  come  a  great  way." 

6.  "  I  think  it  is  a  ship  of  war/' 
said  James.  "  How  grandly  it  plows 
the  wayes !  " 

7.  The  ship  soon  came  near  them. 
"O,  I  know,"  said  Mark.  "It  is  fa- 
ther's ship  ;  and  father  is  there  !  I  see 
him  now !  " 

8.  And  so  it  was.  It  was  a  great 
whale'- ship.  It  had  been  gone  two 
long  years,  far  to  the  north,  and  had 
now  come  back  with  rich  stores  of  the 
bone  and  oil  of  great  whales.  [ 

9.  The  boys  then  turned  their 
boats  to  the  wharf,  and  all  were  soon 
on  shore.  How  glad  Mark  was  to 
see  his  fa'ther  once  more ! 
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LESSON  XXXII. 

brook       wool  lambs  rogue 

sheep        quite  chance  splash 

squeeze     washed      match  duck'ed 

Washing  Sheep. 

1.  Here  you  see  some  men  and 
boys,  who  have  come  to  the  brook  to 
wash  sheep. 

2.  This  is  fine  sport  for  the  boys ; 
but  the  sheep  do  not  like  it  much. 

3.  The  men  have  to  pull  them  in- 
to the  stream.  Then  they  wash  and 
squeeze  the  wool  till  it  is  quite  clean. 
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4.  When  all  the  sheep  are  washed, 
the  boys  think  they  must  have  some 
sport  with  the  lambs.  So  they  catch 
some  of  the  large  ones,  and  duck 
them. 

5.  One  of  the  boys,  by  chance,  got 
hold  of  a  big  lamb  that  was  more 
than  a  match  for  him. 

6.  But  the  lad  held  on  to  him,  and, 
at  last,  got  the  lamb  into  the  edge  of 
the  stream. 

7.  "  Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "  see  how 
I  will  duck  this  young  rogue  !  " 

8.  Just  as  he  said  this,  the  lamb 
gave  a  jump,  and  down  went  the  boy, 
splash ! 

9.  See  him!  He  has  lost  his  hat, 
and  caught  the  lamb  by  his  wool. 

10.  The  boy  tried  hard  to  hold  him ; 
but  he  could  not.  The  lamb  got 
a -way',  and  ran  off  with  the  sheep. 

11.  So  it  seems  the  boy  did  not 
duck  the  lamb  this  time ;  but  the 
lamb  ducked  him. 
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LESSON  XXXIII. 


child        children       hardly  sis'ter 
street       look'ed         knew  bought 
toy'shop  round  lik'ed  stories 

The  Toyshop. 

1.  "Mother,"  said  Ann,  "  will  you 
take  me  to  walk  ?  " 

2.  "Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  my 
child?" 

3.  "  I  should  like  to  go  up  the 
street,"  said  Ann,  "and  see  some  of 
the  pret'ty  things  in  the  toy 'shops." 

4.  "  Ah  !  I  think  my  lit'tle  girl  has 
a  doll  or  a  book  in  her  mind,  which 
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seems  to  look  down  on  J ohn's  head  ? 
I  think  it  was  meant  for  a  Blue 
Jay.  The  Jay  is  a  great  thief;  for  he 
steals  and  eats  the  eggs  of  oth'er  birds. 

4.  But  what  does  Ann  point  her 
left  hand  at?  It  may  be  she  wants 
to  get  some  of  those  flowers. 

5.  O,  I  can  tell !  She  sees  a  small 
bird.  It  is  called  a  hum'bird.  Its 
wings  move  so  fast  you  can  scarce 
see  them. 

6.  This  bird  gets  hon'ey  from  the 
flowers,  like  bees ;  and  it  is  the  le^st 
of  all  birds. 

7.  But  John  sees  something  by 
that  log.  What  is  it  ?  It  looks  like 
a  wood'chuck.  Yes,  it  is  one ;  and 
he  lives  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  un- 
der that  log. 

8.  He  is  so  near  his  hole  that  he 
feels  safe ;  and  he  dares  to  stop  and 
look  at  them  as  they  pass  a-long'. 

9.  His  coror  is  a  red'dish  gray,  and 
he  lives  on  grass  and  roots. 
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LESSON  XXXVII. 

Sab'bath      stud'y       peo'ple  an'y 
pleas'ed       church      pray  road'-side 
sure  praise       bet'ter  given 

Sabbath  Morning. 

1.  The  lit'tle  girls  and  the  boy, 
whom  you ,  see  here,  go  to  the  Sab'- 
bath school.  Their  moth'er  helps 
them  get  their  les'sons. 

2.  If  they  find  a  long  word,  or 
come  to  a  hard  place,  they  go  to  their 
moth'er,  and  she  tells  them  what  it 
means. 

3.  How  pleased  they  all  seem ! 
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That  little  boy,  I  guess,  has  found 
some  hard  thing  in  his  book,  and  now 
asks  his  moth  er  to  tell  him  a -bout'  it. 

4.  That  lit  tie  girl  on  her  seat,  I 
think,  reads  her  book  with  care.  That 
is  right ;  for  she  will  then  be  sure  to 
learn  it  well. 

5.  They  love  to  read  and  study  the 
Bible ;  for  they  know  it  is  the  best  of 
all  books.  They  love  to  go  to  church, 
too,  and  hear  God's  word,  and  sing 
his  praise. 

6.  In  some  lands,  the  people  haye 
no  Bible.  They  pray  to  gods  made 
of  wood  and  stone.  But  such  gods 
are  no  bet'ter  than  an  y  stone  or  stick 
that  you  might  chance  to  find  by  the 
road'-side. 

7.  If  the  Bi'ble  had  not  been  giv'en 
to  us,  we  should  have  been  like  them. 
How  much,  then,  should  we  prize  it ! 

8.  I  hope  you  will  all  love  it,  and 
read  it  each  day,  and  make  it  the  rule 
of  your  lives. 
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LESSON  XXXVIII. 

Lord's  rings  noise  turns 
fields  clothes       wrong  seats 

hark  taught       pitch  text 

Going  to  Church. 

1.  This  is  the  Lord's  day.  How 
still  all  things  are  !  You  do  not 
hear  the  hum  of  the  mill,  nor  the 
din  of  work  in  the  streets  or  fields. 

2.  But  hark  !  the  church  bell  rings, 
and  it  is  time  to  go.  See  Jane  and 
Ann,  as  they  walk  to  church  with 
their  filth er  and  moth'er. 

3.  They  haye  on  their  best  clothes  ; 
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for  they  have  been  taught  that  they 
should  be  neat  and  clean,  when  they 
go  to  the  house  of  God. 

4.  Such  chil'dren  will  not  play,  nor 
make  a  noise,  in  church.  They  know 
it  is  wrong  to  do  so. 

5.  They  sit  still,  and  look  at  the 
man  in  the  desk,  and  try  to  hear 
what  he  says.  They  want  to  talk  of 
it  when  they  get  home. 

6.  Six  days  in  the  week,  they  do 
all  that  they  have  to  do.  But  on  the 
Sab'bath,  they  rest,  and  serve  God. 

7.  I  know  a  boy  who  loves  to  eat 
nuts,  and  chew  pitch,  in  church.  Is 
that  right  ?  I  know  a  girl  who  turns 
round  to  look  at  those  in  the  seats 
back  of  her.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ? 

8.  I  know  a  lit'tle  girl,  too,  who 
hears  all  that  is  said;  and  she  learns 
the  text  each  Sab'bath.  How  does 
the  lit'tle  boy  or  girl,  who  reads  this, 
ace  in  church  ? 
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LESSON  XXXIX. 

picnic  village  load'ed  singling 
party        aft'er  a~bove'  closing 

cheerful    ad-dress'      pleas'ant  hymn 

The  Picnic. 

1.  O  Lucy,  do  look  at  this  picture ! 
It  must  be  a  picnic  party.  How 
cheerful  they  seem  to  be  ! 

2.  It  looks  just  like  the  one  Mr. 
Hall's  Sab'bath  school  children  had 
in  a  grove  a-bout'  a  mile  from  the 
village.    I  will  tell  you  a-bout'  it. 

3.  One  day  all  the  scholars  and 
teach  ers  of  the  school  went  out  to 
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that  grove ;  and  you  may  be  sure  they 
had  a  nice  time ! 

4.  Aft'er  the  ad- dress7,  they  sat  down 
to  their  pie  nic.  The  ta'ble  was  load'- 
ed  with  many  kinds  of  cake,  fruit,  nuts, 
and  candy  ;  and  had  a  yase  of  flowers 
in  the  mid'dle,  and  one  at  each  end. 

5.  All  freely  ate  what  they  wished  ; 
and  then  they  walked,  and  played, 
and  sung,  and  were  as  merry  as  the 
birds  in  the  trees  a -hove'  their  heads. 

6.  Mr.  Hall  told  them  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  them  so  happy  ;  and  he 
hoped  they  would  loye  the  Being 
who  had  giy'en  them  so  pleas  ant  a 
day,  and  so  much  to  en-joy'. 

7.  From  this  time, these  good  clnT- 
clren  loyed  to  go  to  church,  and  to  the 
Sab'bath  school,  more  than  ey'er. 

8.  And  when  it  was  time  for  them 
to  go  home,  the  chirdren  all  joined 
with  their  teachers  in  singing  a 
closing  hymn,  called,  "The  way  to 
be  happy." 
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LESSON  XL. 

might       ask'ed        kneel  heav'en 

earth        obey'        your  pain 

Sav'iour    light  first  grief 

Children  at  Prayer. 


1.  Here  are  three  good  girls. 
I  When  they  go  to  rest  at  night,  they 

|  ask  God  to  take  care  of  them ;  and  j 
I  when  they  rise,  they  pray  to  him  to  | 
|  lead  them  in  the  right  way,  and  to  | 
!  keep  them  from  all  sin. 

2.  Do  you  do  so  ?  I  hope  you 
do.  You  ought  to  pray  to  God  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  died  on  the 
cross  that  you  might  be  saved. 
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3.  For  when  on  the  earth,  the  $av'- 
iour  asked  just  such  as  you  are  to 
come  to  him.  And  though  he  has 
now  gone  to  the  place,  where  all  that 
love  and  o-bey'  him  will  go  when  they 
die,  yet  he  is  with  you  at  all  times. 

4.  When  you  go  to  rest,  if  yoti  put 
out  your  light,  and  kneel  down  by 
the  side  of  your  bed  to  pray,  God  will 
hear  the  first  word  you  say. 

5.  He  sees  you  in  the  night  just  as 
well  as  in  the  day.  He  is  on  the 
earth   and  in  heav'en. 

6.  You  can  find  no  place  where  he 
is  not.  So  you  may  pray  to  him  at 
any  time,  and  he  will  hear  you. 

7.  He  can  make  you  pure,  and  fit 
you  to  dwell  in  hcav'en,  where  there 
is  no  sin,  no  pain,  and  no  grief.  All 
is  joy  and  peace. 

8.  Go,  then,  in  faith  and  love,  and 
ask  him  to  take  a- way'  your  sins,  and 
give  you  a  holy  heart,  —  a  heart  to 
serve  and  praise  him  here. 
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LESSON  XLI. 


Mak'er  mer'cy 
a-lone"  infant 
kind'est  tender 


breast  bless'ing 
pities  pro-tects' 
guards  hum'bly 


A  Child's  Hymn. 

1.  Though  a  lit'tle  child  I  be, 
Still  my  Mak'er  cares  for  me ; 
Then  to  him  a-lone'  I  '11  raise 
Hymns  of  joy  and  songs  of  praise. 

2.  He  it  was  who  gave  me  birth, 
And  the  kind'est  friends  on  earth, 
And  in  mer'cy  looked  on  me, 
When  an  in'fant  on  the  knee. 

3.  He  it  is.  who  hears  me  cry, 
When  in  pain  and  grief  I  lie, 
And,  with  kind  and  ten'der  breast, 
Pit'ies  me,  and  bids  me  rest. 

4.  He  it  is  who  guards  my  head, 
When  I  rest  upon  my  bed ; 
Gives  me  bless'ings  day  by  day, 
And  pro-tects'  me  on  my  way. 

5.  Then  to  Him  a-lone'  I  '11  raise 
Grateful  hymns  and  songs  of  praise, 
And,  on  hum  bly  bend'ed  knee, 
Bless  him  for  his  gifts  to  me. 
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LESSON   XLII.  • 
broth'er       only       be-fore'  dead 
visit            weeks     bed'side  grieve 
grave          pass'ed    wished  be-cause' 

The  Mother's  Grave. 

1.  This  lit'tle  girl  and.  her  broth'er 
have  come  to  visit  their  moth'er's 
grave,  with  their  fa'ther.  How  sad 
they  look! 

2.  Only  a  few  weeks  have  passed 
since  their  moth' er  was  laid  in  the 
cakl  grave.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  she 
said  to  them  just  be -fore'  she  died  ? 

3.  She  called  them  to  her  bed'side, 
and  told  them  that  she  should  soon 
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die  ;  and  she  wished  them  to  be  good 
to  all,.e 'ven  to  those  who  were  not  kind 
to  them,  and  to  love  the  Saviour. 

4.  She  said  she  was  hap  py ;  for  she 
should  soon  see  that  dear  Saviour 
whom  she  loved. 

5.  But  oh,  how  sad  they  were, 
when  they  knew  their  dear  moth'er 
was  dead,  and  that  she  could  nev'er 
speak  to  them  a-gain'  ! 

6.  They  thought  of  all  they  had 
done  to  grieve  her.  O,  how  they 
wished  they  had  always  been  kind 
and  good  to  that  dear  moth'er ! 

7.  Now  do  you  know  why  I  have 
told  you  this  sto'ry  ?  It  is  be -cause'  I 
want  you  should  love  your  moth'er,  if 
you  have  one,  and  be  kind  to  her.  „ 

8.  You  may  think  that  you  are 
now  quite  good  chil'dren ;  but  if  your 
moth'er  should  die,  you  would  thLxk 
of  a  great  many  times  when  you 
might  have  been  more  kind  to  her, 
and  done  more  to  please  her. 


I 
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LESSON  XLIY. 


straw        hurt'ing      hatched  gath'er 
boards      .  getting       alVays  winter 
with-out'    in'side        bus'y  hon'ey 
The  Bees. 

1.  I  will  now  tell  you  of  the  bees 
which  make  the  honey  you  are  so 
fond  of. 

2.  They  liye  in  hiyes  made  of  straw 
or  boards.  Some  hiyes  haye  a  small 
box  in  the  top. 

3.  When  the  bees  get  this  box  full 
of  hon  ey,  it  can  be  drawn  out,  and 
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an-oth'er  put  in  its  place.  This  can 
be  done  with-out'  hurtmg  the  bees  or 
get'ting  stung. 

4.  Bees  eat  honey ;  but  their  chief 
food  is  that  fine  dust  which  you  see 
in  the  inside  of  flowers. 

5.  Each  swarm  has  a  queen  bee. 
She  lays  all  the  eggs  from  which  the 
young  bees  are  hatched. 

6.  When  the  young  bees  first  come 
put  of  the  eggs,  they  are  like  small 
worms ;  and  in  three  weeks  from  the 
time  the  eggs  were  laid,  they  have 
wings. 

7.  They  now  come  out  of  their 
cells;  and  the  old  bees  feed  them, 
un-tir  they  get  large  and  strong. 

8.  Then  they  fly  to  the  fields  for 
hon  ey,  or  swarm,  as  it  is  called,  and 
are  put  into  a  new  hive. 

9.  Bees  are  al'ways  bus'y.  In  the 
warm  days  of  summer,  they  gath'er 
honey  from  the  flowers,  and  thus  lay 
up  a  store  of  food  for  the  winter. 
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grind'stone  cheese 
scythes  lunch 
oft'en 


LESSON  XLV. 

hired 


prompt 


partly 
do'ing 
worth 


mow'ed 
grass 
Making  Hat. 

1.  "Well,  boys,"  said  Mr.  Scott,  "  it 
is  time  to  cut  more  grass. 

2.  "  Miles,  bring  some  wa'ter  to  the 
grindstone.  The  scythes  must  be 
ground  up  sharp ;  for  it  is  hard  work 
to  mow  at  best. 

3.  "  George,  you  may  get  the  forks 
and  rakes.    Then  you  may  fill  the 
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large  jug  with  wa'ter.  We  shall  want 
to  drink  oft/en  this  warm  day. 

4.  "  Here,  Charles,  take  the  large 
red  box  to  your  moth' er,  and  ask  her 
to  put  up  some  pie  or  bread  and 
cheese  for  us.  We  shall  want  a 
lunch  by  ten  o'clock. " 

5.  All  was  done  as  Mr.  Scott  wished ; 
for  the  boys  were  always  prompt  to 
mind.  Then  all  hands  went  to  the 
hay  field. 

6.  Mr.  Scott  and  the  hired  man 
mowed  down  the  grass,  and  the  boys 
spread  it  out  to  dry. 

7.  After  they  had  tak'en  their 
lunch,  Mr.  Scott  and  Miles  put  on  a 
load  of  hay,  that  had  been  partly 
dried  the  day  be-fore7,  to  take  to  the 
barn ;  and  the  oth'er  boys  raked  aft'er 
the  load. 

8.  This  makes  clean  work  of  it. 
Mr.  Scott  says,  that  what  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
Now  is  not  that  a  good  rule  ? 
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hur-ra' 
fourth 
Ju-ly 


LESSON  XLVI. 

train       !  sword 
can'non 


march 
cap'tain 


match 


shout 

leaned 

fought 


The  Fourth  op  July. 

1.  Hur-ra' !  hur-ra'  for  the  Fourth 
of  Ju-ly' !  —  the  day  our  land  was 
made  free  !  Let  the  boys  now  have 
their  fun  and  sport,  for  it  is  right. 

2.  Look  at  the  picture.  The  boys 
there  have  guns  of  wood;  and  they 
dress  and  train  like  men. 

,  They  have  flags,  too,  and  a  drum 


?0 
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and  fife.  See  how  they  march  with 
the  beat  of  the  drum  ! 

4.  "  Halt ! "  cries  the  cap'tain.  They 
all  stop  at  the  word.  Seth  rests  his 
flag'-staff  on  the  ground,  and  George 
stands  by  his  side  with  his  gun. 

5.  Now  the  cap'tain  with  a  drawn 
sword  gives  the  word,  —  "  Fire ! " 
Bang  goes  the  lit'tle  cannon,  as  Pe'- 
ter  puts  his  match  to  it ! 

6.  Then  the  drum  beats,  and  they 
all  shout,  "  This  is  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave.,, 

7.  "  Ah  !  "  said  an  old  man,  as  he 
leaned  on  his  staff,  "  I  love  to  see 
these  brave  boys.  On  such  a  day  as 
this,  it  makes  me  feel  almost  as  young 
as  they  are." 

8.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
made  a  short  speech  in  these  words :  — 

9.  "  Boys,  I  fought  and  bled  to 
make  you  free ;  and  now,  by  the  sports 
of  this  day,  show  to  the  world  that 
you  will  live  and  die  free  men  !  " 
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LESSON  XLVII. 

sum'mer    sea'-shells  roars  watch 

sea'side      waves  sounds  rained 

ma'ny       fists  bask'ets  would 


The  Seaside. 

1.  John,  and  Jane,  and  Ann  went 
with  their  father  and  moth'er  to 
spend  some  of  the  warm  summer 
days  at  the  sea'side. 

2.  One  day  they  walked  down  to 
a  long  beach  that  runs  out  some  way 
in  to  the  sea. 

3.  Here  they  found  ma  ny  sea'-shells 
which  had  been  washed  up  by  the 
tide  and  waves. 
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4.  Some  of  these  shells  were  quite 
small,  and  some  were  as  large  as  your 
two  fists. 

5.  Their  fa'ther  told  John  to  put 
one  of  the  large  ones  up  to  his  ear. 
He  did  so,  and  said,  "  0  Jane !  it  roars 
just  like  the  sea !  " 

6.  Then  Jane  put  one  to  her  ear ; 
and  she  heard  the  same  sound  too. 

7.  So  they  filled  all  their  bask'ets 
with  these  nice,  smooth  shells  to  take 
home. 

8.  Then  they  went  back  up -on'  some 
high  rocks,  to  watch  the  tide  a  short 
time,  as  it  came  in. 

9.  Soon  the  wayes  came  oyer  the 
place  where  they  found  the  shells, 
and  dashed  a-gainst'  the  rocks. 

10.  Ann  thought  it  must  haye  rained 
hard  some  where,  to  make  the  sea  rise 
so  fast  and  so  high. 

11.  But  her  fa'ther  told  her,  that 
the  sea  would  rise  and  fall  twice  ey'- 
er-y  day,  if  it  did  not  rain  at  all. 
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LESSON  XLVIII. 


grams 

might'y 

o'cean 


min'utes 
hum'ble 
though 


a'ges 

e-ter'ni-ty 


er  rors 


a=way' 
vir'tue 
E'den 


Little  Things. 

1.  Lit'tle  drops  of  wa'ter, 
Lit'tle  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  might'y  o'cean 
And  the  pleas'ant  land. 

%  Thus  the  lit'tle  min'utes, 
Hum'ble  though  they  be, 
Make  the  might'y  a'ges 
Of  e-ter'ni-ty. 

3.  Thus  our  lit'tle  er'rors  7 

Lead  the  soul  a-way' 
From  the  path  of  vir'tue, 
Off  in  sin  to  stray. 

4.  Lit'tle  deeds  of  kind'ness, 

Lit'tle  words  of  love, 
Make  our  earth  an  E'den, 
Like  the  heav'en  a-bove'. 


5.  Ver'y  lit'tle  things  are  we, — 

O  how  mild  we  all  should  be  ! 
How  kind  and  gen'tle  all  the  day, 
And  love  to  learn  as  well  as  play  I 
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LESSON  XLIX. 

sickle  eoun'try  reap'er  slash'ed 
cra'dles  farm'er  fin'gers  punish 
a'cres       ma-chine'   hand'ful  them-selves' 

A  Harvest  Scene. 

1.  A  few  years  a-go',  all  the  grain 
was  cut  with  a  sickle, — a  tool  with 
which  a  man  could  cut  but  a  small 
piece  in  a  day. 

2.  But  the  men  you  see  in  the  pic- 
ture have  cra'dles.  A  man  can  cra'dle 
three  or  four  a'cres  of  grain  in  a  day. 
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3.  In  some  parts  of  our  coun'try, 
the  farm'ers  have  so  large  fields  of 
wheat,  that  they  use  a  ma-chine'  called 
a  reap'er. 

4.  It  is  drawn  by  two  or  four  hors'- 
es,  and  will  some'times  cut  more  than 
ten  a'cres  in  a  day. 

5.  An  old  man  once  told  me,  that, 
when  he  was  a  boij,  they  used  sickles 
to  cut  their  grain.  So  one  day,  when 
the  men  sat  down  to  eat  their  lunch, 
he  thought  he  would  try  his  skill  at 
reaping. 

6.  The  men  told  him  he  would  cut 
his  fin  gers ;  but  he  did  not  mind 
them.  So  he  went  and  took  a  great 
hand'ful,  and  slashed  a-way'. 

7.  But  he  cut  more  than  he  meant 
to ;  for  he  drew  the  sickle  ,  a-cross' 
all  the  fin  gers  on  his  left  hand,  and 
cut  one  of  them  almost  off. 

8.  Boys  oft'en  thus  punish  them- 
selves', when  they  do  not  mind  what  is 
said  to  them  by  those  who  are  old'er. 
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LESSON  L. 


bea'ver        builds       join  float 

seeks  tail  a-cross'  boughs 

banks         o'pens        shrubs  winter's 
The  Beavee. 

1.  The  beaver  shows  much  skill 
in  all  he  does.  He  seeks  out  some 
small  stream,  on  the  banks  of  whrich 
he  builds  his  house. 

2.  His  house  is  made  of  mud,  and 
stones,  and  short  sticks.  He  brings 
the  mud  and  stones  be-tween'  his 
paws  and  throat,  and  drags  the  sticks 
a -long'  with  his  teeth. 

3.  His  house  is  as  high  as  a  man's 
head,  and  round  on  the  top.    It  has 
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many  rooms,  and  one  door,  which 

opens  into  the  wa'ter. 

4.  Bea Vers  do  not  liye  a-lone'.  They 
join  house  to  house,  and  thus  make  a 
kind  of  yillage,  in  which  they  live. 

5.  Ma  ny  of  them  oft  en  go  to  work, 
and  make  a  strong  dam  a-cross'  the 
stream  where  they  liye. 

6.  To  do  this,  they  cut  down 
shrubs  and  small  trees  with  their 
teeth,  and  drag  them  into  the 
stream ;  and  then  they  float  them 
down  to  the  place  where  they  want 
to  make  the  dam. 

7.  Then  they  put  stones  and  earth 
on  these  trees  to  hold  them  in  their 
plae'es ;  and  thus  they  work  till  the 
dam  is  done. 

8.  Bea  vers  live  on  leaves  and  fruits, 
and  the  tender  boughs  of  trees.  In 
summer,  they  lay  up  a  store  of  fpod 
for  winter.    They  work  hard. 

9.  It  is  oft'en  said  of  a  smart  boy, 
"  He  works  like  a  beaver." 
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LESSON  LI. 


ab'sent    faith'ful        hon'or-ed  al'most 
sin'gle     ap-prov'ed     parents  fright'en 
near  ly     con'duct        re-ward'    .  mot'to 

The  Swing. 

1.  Jane  and  Ruth  were  both  good 
girls.  They  had  not  yet  been  ab'sent 
from  school  a  single  day;  and  the 
term  was  nearly  out. 

2.  They  had  been  faith'ful,  too,  in 
all  their  les'sons,  and  ofVen  ap-proy'ed 
by  their  teach'er  for  their  good  con'- 
duct. But  the  best  of  all  was,  they 
loyed  and  honored  their  par ents. 

3.  A  large  shade  tree  grew  near 
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44  In  that  house,  with  my  mother," 
said  he. 

5.  44  But  why  do  you  stand  here  in 
the  cold,  and  feel  so  bad  ?  "  said  I. 

6.  "My father,"  said  he,  "is  dead; 
and  now  moth' er  is  sick,  and  we  have 
no  food  nor  fire !  "  And  the  big 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

7.  I  went  into  the  house.  How 
sad  the  moth' er  and  chil'dren  looked  ! 
There  were  none  to  care  for  them,  or 
even  to  speak  kind  words  to  them. 

8.  Said  the  sick  woman,  in  a  weak 
voice,  44  We  have  no  bread,  no  fire, 
and  no  friends.' '  And  then  she  hid 
her  face  and  wept. 

9.  Poor  woman !  The  room  was 
dark  and  cold.  The  bits  of  wood  and 
chips,  this  boy  had  brought,  were  all 
gone ;  and  he  could  get  no  more. 

10.  I  did  not  wait  long,  but  at 
once  made  their  case  known ;  and 
this  poor  fam'i-ly  Were  soon  well  tak'- 
?n  care  of.    Be  kind  to  the  poor. 
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LESSON  LIU. 


stalk 
blos'som 
bottom 


pliant 
un-tiT 

surface 


swells  rich'est 

fragrant  wisest 

gayest  ar-ray'ed 
The  Lilies. 

1.  The  lily  is  a  gay,  sweet  flower. 
There  are  ma'ny  kinds.  But  you  see 
only  two  kinds  in  the  picture.  Both 

are  white. 

2.  One  kind  grows  in  the /gar  den 
and  fields,  and  has  a  tall  stalk,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  the  flower. 

3.  The  other  kind  grows  in  the 
wa'ter,  and  is  called  the  pond  or  wa- 
ter lily. 
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4.  This  lily  comes  up  from  a  seed 
on  the  bottom  of  a  pond,  or  small 
lake,  where  the  wa'ter  is  three  or  four 
feet  deep. 

5.  It  has  a  long,  pliant  stem,  with- 
out' leaves  un-til'  it  gets  to  the  top 
of  the  wa'ter.  It  then  has  broad, 
round  leaves,  which  float  on  the  sur- 
face. 

6.  Aft'er  these  leaves  are  fully 
grown,  a  bud  comes  out  on  the  end 
of  the  stem,  and  soon  swells  and 
bursts  into  a  pure  white  and  Y§r'y 
fragrant  flower.  It  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  wa'ter,  as  you  see  in  the 
cut. 

7.  All  oth'er  kinds  grow  on  the 
land.  The  lily  is  the  gay 'est  and 
rich'est  of  all  the  flowers. 

8.  The  Bi'ble  says,  that  the  wis'-. 
est  and  rich'est  king  that  ev'er  lived, 
with  "all  his  glory,  was  not  ar-ray'ed 
like  one  of  these."  Can  you  tell  the 
name  of  that  king  ? 
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LESSON  LIV. 

Judge        brisk  sleek  guide 

heard        groom        gloss'y  gain'ed 
mo'ment     po'nies        reins  whoa 

The  Pont  Ride. 

1.  One  day  as  Judge  White  rode 
out  of  his  yard  on  his  fine  black 
horse,  he  heard  John  say  to  his  sis'- 
ter,  "  I  wish  each  of  us  had  a  lit'tle 
horse,  so  we  could  ride  out  too." 

2.  They  looked  for  a  mo'ment  to 
see  Old  Black  trot  off  down  the  road, 
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and  then  went  on  with  their  play  as 
brisk  as  ey'er. 

3.  A  few  days  aft'er  this,  how  great 
was  their  joy  to  see  the  groom  lead 
in'to  the  yard,  in  front  of  the  house, 
two  as  fine  po  nies  as  you  ey'er  saw  ! 
How  sleek  and  glossy  they  were  ! 

4.  They  ran  for  their  hats,  and 
went  out  for  a  ride.  "  I  will  take  the 
one  with  a  white  face,,,  said  John. 

5.  "  You  may,"  said  Jane,  "  for  I 
like  Lit'tle  Gray  bet'ter." 

6.  When  they  first  tried  to  ride, 
the  groom  led  each  pony,  that  they 
might  not  fall  off. 

7.  But  they  were  soon  a'ble  to 
take  the  reins  into  their  own  hands, 
and  guide  them  a-lone'. 

8.  In  a  short  time,  they  had  gained 
such  skill  as  to  keep  their  seats  with 
ease,  and  dash  off  at  full  speed,  as 
you  see  them  in  the  pic'ture.  How 
fast  they  ride  !  Whoa !  whoa !  whoa ! 
how  like  fun  they  go ! 
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LESSON  LV. 


mounted 

dearly 

ca'per 


sta'ble 

faith'ful-ly 

mas'ter 


coming 

dis-a'bled 

lon'ger 


frolic 

shel'ter 

be-cause' 


The  Pont. 

1.  My  fa'ther  has  mount'ed  the  po'ny ; 

0  moth'er,  how  fast  he  can  go ! 
And  though  he  loves  dear'ly  to  ca'per, 

He  will  not  hurt  fa'ther,  I  know. 

2.  When  fa'ther  goes  out  to  the  sta'ble, 

As  he  does  ver'y  oft'en,  to  see 
If  Thom'as  has  faith'ful-ly  fed  him, 
He  knows  by  the  step  it  is  he. 

3.  And  he  turns  round  his  head,  and  looks  at  him ; 

1  am  sure,  could  he  speak,  he  would  say, 
"  I  thank  you,  my  ver'y  kind  mas'ter, 

For  com'ing  to  see  me  to-day'." 

4.  I  am  sure  that  our  po'ny  must  love  us, 

We  pet  him  and  play  with  him  so ; 
If  he  thought  that  my  fa'ther  would  sell  him, 
He 'd  plead  very  hard  not  to  go. 

5.  But  when  he  grows  old  and  dis-a'bled, 

No  lon'ger  can  frol'ic  and  run, 
He  still  shall  have  food  and  a  shel'ter, 
Be-cause'  of  the  good  he  has  done. 
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green 

mar'bles 

fight 


LESSON  LVI 

could 
want'ed 
con-sent' 


taught 
wrong 
sneak 


cow'ard 

e'vil 

hon'or 


Honor  your  Mother. 


1.  One  day,  aft'er  school,  the  boys 
went  to  play  on  the  green.  Some  of 
them  played  ball,  and  some  played 
mar'bles. 

2.  Soon  Asa  Grout  came  a -long', 
and  asked  if  he  might  play  mar-bles 
with  them. 

3.  Now  Asa  was  a  bad  boy,  and 
would  fight  when  he  could  not  haye 
his  own  way. 
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4.  Well,  the  boys  said  he  might 
play  with  them.  A'sa  then  want'ed 
to  be  first  in  the  game.  But  they 
would  not  con-sent'  to  this. 

5.  "  Then  I  will  not  play,"  said  A'sa. 

6.  "  Then  you  need  not  play,"  said 
George.  "  We  want  no  one  here  that 
will  not  play  fair." 

7.  This  made  A'sa  mad ;  and  he 
dared  George  to  fight  him. 

8.  But  George  had  been  taught  by 
his  moth'er,  that  it  was  wrong  to 
fight ;  and  he  would  not  fight. 

9.  "  You  are  a  mean  sneak  of  a 
cow'ard  !  "  said  A'sa. 

10.  Now  George  hated  to  be  called* 
a  cow'ard ;  and  at  first,  he  thought  he 
would  strike  Asa, 

11.  But  just  then  he  thought  of 
his  moth'er,  and  that  she  had  told 
him  "to  do  good  for  eVil." 

12.  "I  will  not  fight,"  said  George, 
"  call  me  what  you  please.  I  will 
honor  my  moiHer" 
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LESSON  LVII. 


morn'ing  pas'ture  sup-plies7  leath'er 
walk'ed  milk'ed  tallow  mortar 
peeped      ex-plain'    candles  knife 

The  Cows. 

1.  One  pleas'ant  morning  in  sum'- 
mer,  James  and  Ruth  walked  out 
with  their  father  to  see  the  cows. 

2.  As  they  ran  a-long'  the  road, 
they  peeped  into  the  fields  to  see  the 
sheep  and  lambs. 

3.  But  they  did  not  go  far,  be -fore' 
they  came  to  a  pas'ture  with  four 
cows  in  it.  One  was  red,  two  were 
black,  and  one  was  red  and  white. 
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4.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  same 
cows  ;  but  they  now  have  three  lit  tle 
goats  in  the  pas'ture  with  them.  And 
that  boy  you  see  with  his  whip  and 
dog,  has  been  sent  to  drive  the  cows 
up  to  the  yard  to  be  milked. 

5.  James  and  Huth  loved  to  hear 
their  fa'ther  ex-plain  the  use  of  what 
they  saw.  So  they  sat  down  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree  to  hear  him  tell  a- 
bout'  cows. 

6.  "  The  cow,"  said  he,  "  is  very 
use'ful  to  man.  She  sup-plies'  him 
with  the  milk  he  us'es,  and  from 
which  he  makes  but'ter  and  cheese. 

7.  "  Her  flesh,  too,  is  good  for  food. 
It  is  called  beef.  Her  tallow  is  made 
into  can'dles,  and  her  skin  into  leath- 
er, from  which  our  boots  and  shoes 
are  made. 

8.  " Her  hair  is  used  in  mortar  for 
our  hous'es  ;  her  hoofs  are  made  in'to 
glue  ;  and  her  horns,  into  knife'-hand- 
les  and  combs.  Now,  let  us  go  home."  ■ 
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LESSON  LVIII. 


train  track      sometimes  dan'ger 

rail'-road       smash,     picture  dam'age 
fears  killed     ought  mis-haps' 

The  Cars. 

Seth.  Have  you  ev'er  seen  a  train 
of  cars  on  the  rail'-road,  J ames  ? 

James.  Yes ;  and  I  once  had  a  fine 
ride  in  the  cars  too. 

Seth.  Well,  I  saw  a  train  once  ;  but 
it  went  so  fast  I  should  not  dare  to 
ride  on  it. 

James.  0  fie !  I  had  no  fears.  I 
know  they  run  off  the  track  once  in 
a  while;  but  what  of  all  that? 
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Seth.  What  of  all  that !  Why, 
don't  you  know  when  they  run  off 
the  track,  there  is  a  great  smasK-up, 
and  some  are  killed,  and  some  made 
lame  for  life  ?  Ai^d  do  you  say, 
"  What  of  all  that  ?  " 

James.  I  have  heard  of  some  such 
cas'es  ;  but  I  went  safe,  and  had  no 
smash'-up,  as  you  call  it. 

Seth.  They  some'times  scare  teams, 
too,  so  that  lives  are  lost  in  that  way. 
I  have  a  picture  of  such  a  scene  in 
my  book. 

James.  Well,  men  ought  to  know 
the  time  for  the  cars  to  come  a-long', 
and  take  care  of  their  teams.  Then 
there  would  be  no  dan  ger. 

Seth.  I  think  the  men  that  own 
the  cars,  ought  to  pay  for  all  the 
dam'age  they  do. 

James.  True  ;  but  I  think  that  both 
should  keep  a  sharp  look'-out.  Then 
there  would  be  no  such  mis-haps'  as 
you  speak  of,  to  ei'ther  teams  or  cars, 
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